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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 
( Continued._) 

MISS HARCOURT, naturally 
of a prying disposition, had frequently 
detected the rising sigh and the start- 
ing tear, and with more curiosity than 
delicacy, had solicited her confidence ; 
but Cornelia persisted in shunning any 
communication of the kind, and Louisa, 
bent upon gratification, had recourse to 
the most unjustifiable means of obtain- 
ing the knowledge of secrets she so 
anxiously desired to penetrate. One 
day, when Cornelia was absent with her 
young charge, Miss Harcourt sent for 
the housekeeper’s bunch of keys, and 
hastening to the governess’ room, per- 
severingly tried them all, till she found 
one that fitted the lock of the little desk 
in which Cornelia kept her treasured 
letter. ‘This was to her a prize in- 
deed ; and rushing into the room where 
her mother was sitting with General 
Monckton, she triumphantly displayed 
her acquisition, asserting, however, 
that she had found it on the floor of 
the dressing room. “ Do pray, Mam- 
ma, read it; it is such a charming love- 
letter, and so pathetic, I protest I could 
not read it without crying.” “ A love- 
letter, child!” exclaimed Mrs. Har- 
court, snatching it eagerly from her, 
“why, who, in the name of nonsense, 
can have been writing a love-letter to 
you?” Dear Mamma, I did not tell 
you it was addressed to me, but do 
read it; now pray make haste before 
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it is to Miss Emersly then; now really, 
Louisa, Ido not think it would be right 
to read it.” ** How can you be so silly, 
Mamma? but come, since you are so 
squeamish, I will read it aloud, and 
you and the General may stop your 
ears, if you please.” The giddy girl 
then jumped upon a chair, and putting 
herself into a theatrical attitude, read 
the following. 
“In compliance with your too 
rigid mandate, my beloved Cornelia, I 
am preparing to banish myself forever 
4 from that spot where I once imagined 
the most perfect happiness awaited me. 
I have made an attempt to move my 
father in our favor; alas! it was a vain 
attempt; for unhappily, I find he en- 
tertains views for my establishment 
with which I cannot, will not comply. 
It is surely sufficient to be deprived by 
stern duty of her I love, without con- 
demning myself to a hateful, mercenary 
marriage. Yet even while I deplore 
the effects of your inflexible adherence 
to what you imagine to be your duty, 
shall I own, my Cornelia, that it exalts 
you in my estimation even higher than 
you were placed by fond fancy before. 
And can Sir Thomas be insensible to 
worth like yours? or does he think my 
too partial judgment has exaggerated fat 
your perfections ? I know not how to we 
account for his apathy, for I thought ® 
my father possessed a heart capable of \ 
appreciating virtue. But why torment 
you with these complaints? either E 
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as J do, the hardship of a separation 
that may be, that most probably will be, 
eternal! Dearest Cornelia, once more | 
tarewell; I will not bid you remember | 
me, for well I know that a heart like 
your’s must be incapable of inconstan- 
cy. Tfarbour not, then, I charge you, 
a doubt of mine ; but believe me, to the 
latest hour of my wretched existence, 
yours only and unalterably, 
“ LIONEL.” 

“ A curious letter, indeed,” said 
Mrs. Harcourt, attempting to smile, 
though something like a tear glistened 


|lence, and brand him for a blockhead, 
| who, in his social intercourse, some- 
times overleaps the bounds of discre- 
tion. A wise man, however, while he 
is two proud on any occasion to expose 
his ignorance, is generally willing to 
impart his knowledge; and if he be- 
come a mere listener, when the dis- 
course turns on subjects that are fami- 
liar to him, we are authorised to class 
him among those captious cynicks, who 
delight to prey upon the absurdities of 
mankind. ‘There is, however, in some, 
a reserve wholly constitutional, which 





in her eye. * So Miss has been playing 
the heroine; but 1 wonder what could 
induce her to banish this faithful lov- 
er.” “Ave,that’s what I wantto know,” 
cried the volatile Louisa, “ Iam sure I 
weuld not have done so for all the coop 
papas in the world; but I must run and 
put this tender epistle where I found 
it.” * Stop,” said the General, stretch- 
ing out his hand for the letter, * let me 
see what sort of a scribe the chap is ;” 
then turning it over and over, he ex- 


amined the writing, the seal, and SU- | 


persciption, but without making any 
comment. “ Dear General, give it to 
me,” cried Louisa impatiently, “Tam | 
sure you cannot know any thing about 
it; but perhaps vou are conning it over, 


that it may serve you fora copy to send 


— j 
to some cruel fair one, when next vou 


are going: abroad.” You are a saucy 
baggage,” said the General, laughing, 
**so get along, or you will sav some 
impertinent thing, and provoke me to 
tell Miss Kimersly how you have ex- 
posed her letter.” Louisa ran away 
without heeding the General’s threat, 
and the almost immediate return of 
Miss Emersly, precluded all further 

‘onversation on the subject. 

& ( Vo be continued.) 

olipciays 

TACTITURNITY. 
Taciturnity is often interpreved as a 
mark of wisdom 3 and its opposite is 
estimated according to the avility of 


che loquacious to please or instruct. It || to the window, seeking tor-sen 
is singular, that we should often disco- |} to call off his attention from ef 
vor the most positive significancy in si- ‘tions which, however natural, - 


places them in a very disadvantageous 
light, but which, if it can ever be en- 
tirely subdued, cannot be overcome 
without effort. ‘This natural disposi- 
tion is often cherished and confirmed 
by habits of seclusion ; and hence it is, 
that we sometimes find the scholar, 
who has never relished the beauties 
of ancient or modern literature, except 
in his study, unable, at the literary fair, 
to hold competition with those, who 
have been accustomed to bring their 
| wares to market; still less can he ex- 





pect to rival the literary fop, who knows 
precisely what is in demand, and who, 
though he has as few changes of dia- 
logue as the finical gentleman has of 
dress i in his wardrobe, is very knowing 
in what will certainly please. 
oe a 
THE DISCOVERY—.4 Jistoriette. 

General Sedley, who had been ap- 
pointed to a command in the British 
army in America, was, while on his 
journey to Portsmouth, to.embark for 
that continent, detained for a day, at 
Petersfield, by a slight indisposition.— 
As he was entirely unaccompanied, he 
passed the greater part of the day in 
writing to his numerous friends, and 
in drawing up directions for those who. 
had the care of his affairs, for their 
conduct, in case of accident to a life 
which was about to be exposed to pe- 
culiar danger; and, in disposition, soft- 
ened by these employ ments, he waiked 
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hot think proper should occupy his 
mind, at a time when the service of his 
country, and his own thirst for glory, 
had induced him to exchange ease, 
affluence, and safety, for toil, difficulty, 
and danger. He had not remained long 
at the window, before he saw a young 
man, plainly but neatly dressed, go 
out of the same inn, where he himself 
rested, and after pausing a few minutes, 
as if irresolute which way to go, pass 
hastily down the street on one side, and 
after a very short stay, return as quick- 
ly on the other, and re-enter the inn, 
from whence he again sallied in five or 
six minutes, and repeated his former 
course. Curiosity arising from the 
disturbed and agitated air of the youth, 
induced the general to watch for some 
time his motions, all of which exhibited 
such marks of perturbation and distress, 
that he could no longer resist his incli- 
nation to gain some intelligence which 
might account for this extraordinary 
behaviour ; and he accordingly ordered 
his servant to summon the master of 
the house, under pretence of giving or- 
ders for his supper. ‘The host soon 
appeared; and after dispatching the 
least consequential part of his business, 
he made some distant inquiries of him 
concerning “his other guest, but could 
obtain no other information, than that 
the gentleman came there late the pre- 
ceding evening on a post horse, had 
appeared sometimes thoughtful, and 
at others disturbed, and had made no 
mention of his intention to depart.— 
After a moment’s consideration, Gene- 
ral Sedley charged his host with a 
message to the young gentleman, pur- 
porting that a fellew traveller, detained 
by indisposition, and quite alone, would 


esteem it as a favour if he would sup |} 


with him that evening: an invitation 
which was readily accepted; and Mr 
Mandeville, the name by which he had 
desired to be announced, entered, soon 
after, the apartment of the General, and 
expressed his thanks for the honour 
ed on him, in a manner which 
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neral strongly in his favour, if he had 
not at first sight receeived an impression 


which needed no other prepossession. 
(To be continued.) 
———— 


CONTENTMENT. 
There is no virtue which contributes mofe es- 
sentially to the happiness of the life of man than 
contentment. It recommends to us every plea- 
sure, and corrects the bitterness of every misfor- 
tune. Its salutary effects are known not only to 
those who are buried in the lowly vale of obscu- 
rity, but to those also who are placed on the 
eminence 4f prosperity. It sweetens the scanty 
morsel which has been hardly earned by indus- 
try; it blunts the keen edge of every calamity, 
and lightens the oppressive burden of every want. 
Without it, the pamperéé darling of fortune re- 
ceives every blessing with fastidious indifference : 
every luxury becomes tasteless, every dignity 
fulsome, and every pleasure shallow. When we 
look around us in the world, we are apt to form 
absurd notions of the happiness of others. We 
behold their affluence and their promotion with 
envy; and the forced smiles of dissembled ur- 
banity we construe as the involuntary irradiations 
of perfect bliss. But we forget the secret anxie- 
ty which preys upon their minds, the cares of 
watchful avarice, and the vexations of disappoint- 
ed ambition. At the same time, we exaggtrate 
the misfortunes, and undervalue the comforts 
which fall to our own lot. We distress ourselves 
by invidiously comparing our own situation with 
that of our superiors, and by numbering over ad- 
vantages which we might have possessed, rather 
than cherish in our breasts those generous sen. 
timents which gratitude would dictate, were we 
to reflect upon the condition of others, who be- 
hold our enjoyments with wistful amazement, 
We are too frequently dissatisfied that we have 
not been exempted from calamities which are 
incident to humanity, and that we have not re- 
ceived benefits which nothing but our own sel- 
fishness gave us any reasqg to expect. We set 
our affections on objects which cannot be ch- 
tained, and pine over events which we could not 
prevent, and which we cannot redress. But we 
should recollect, whilst we are studying to in- 
crease competence into affluence, and affluence 
into superabundance, and whilst the gratification 
of every wish is in our power, how many want 
the common necesaries of life. Whilst we are 
ascending the suramit of ambition, how many are 
toiling up the craggy steep of adversity——In 
many situations of life, scarcely any thing else i 
necessary to our happiness, but a resolution to be 
happy. ‘There is no condition which so prudert 
a determination will fiot-ténd to meliorate ; aor 
is there any, with which afi¢tfuldisposition will 
not find occasion to be displeased, ‘The favours 
of Providence are throwa away upon those whe 
waht a heart to enjoy them, and whe will desi- 
derate what is wanting rather than enjoy what 
is present. Every mistortune is dor diy afflictive 
to the man who, pundering on it with moroseness, 





industriously counects with it adventityous cir 
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POETRY. 
Horace, Lib. 2, Ode 6.—Imitated. 
TO J.B. 


DBAR Jack, did pence attend my quill, 
I'd pass my days in Boston still, 
Far-fam’d for dinners, cook’d with skill, 
That literary town; 
But fore’d by fate to douse my peak, 
Yve often wish’d with thee to seek 
A seat in Cambridge, snug and sleek, 
And set me quiet down. 
There fair and softly lull’d to rest, 
Yn alma mater’s downy breast, 
With cares of fame nor pelf distrest, 
Of sleep we’d take our fill; 
O’er Greek and Latin gently snore, 
Relieve with wine our arid lore, 
And try, when streams Parnassian pour, 
Te drive a mutual quill. 
There, happy, loos’d from griping claw, 
Of physick thou, and I of law, 
The lot propitious each may draw, 
To fili tutorial chair, 
No wayward wife shall scold and weep, 
No brawling babies break our sleep, 
No busy female dare to sweep 
The learned cobwebs there. 
What though they lure to sad surprise 
With rising breasts and rolling eyes ; 
Convine’d we know the sceming guise, 
And shun the shining woe 
And then when Clotho cuts my twine, 
Thy hand shall weave the serious line, 
A drop of ink, and one of brine, 
Shall say, “In sacred peace, recline 
The student’s bones below.” 


~~ 


TO STELLA. 


Long did my heart at Beauty’s fect 
Sts votive altars raise : 

Oft as I saw her radiant smile, 
I paid my willing praise. 

Yet not to form alone I bow’d, 
Nor worship’d tinctur’d skin ; 

§ thought that every charm without, 
Announced a grace within. 

Mistaken rule of worth to judge, 
Fail’d hope #poke fate’s decree, 

%y others taught the wrong to quit, 
Pve prov’d the true in thee. 

Thy mind of angel mould, gives charms, 
To ev’ry look and air: 

i see thee good; I hear thee wise; 
And therefore think thee fair. 


ae 


_ THE MARINER. 
ihe storm was spent; and frowning waste and 
wild, 
in shoreless pomp the darken’d ocean lay, 
or gh\a’ring moon the gloom of night beguil’d, 
Wor sound proclaim’d the dirge of absent day. 
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Plung’d in the horrours night and silence give, 

Unfathom’d depth, and dark and shorcless 
view, 

See, spent with toil, and struggling yet to live, 

The short survivor of a stranded crew. 

Faint is the arm, whose agonizing throw, 

With wearied effort feebly beats the wave, 

And faint the panting, strangled voice of woe, 

That breathes to Heav’n the hopeless pray’r 
to save. 

For once on high the courier of the day, 

Has wheel’d his course unpitying o’er his head, 

Since, urg’d on rocks, the fragile bark gave way, 

And plung’d him helpless in the ocean’s hed. 

Oft from afar the dim discover’d land, 

Or distant sail has met his fancy’s eye, 

Oft from his bursting voice and waving hand, 

Has slowly sunk or pass’d unpitying by. 

And oft despair, and anguish and alarm, 

Have sunk him hopeless to the depths below, 

As oft the pang of death has nerv’d his arm, 

And bade him toil for still protracted woe. 

Yet soon as nature’s flame is glimmering less, 

The pains of death repeated shall be o’er ; 

That breast that heaves tumultuous with distress, 

Full soon shall think of life and home no more. 

No pitying voice his distant friends shall tell, 

For them, what pangs his dying bosom wrung, 

Nor speak, when time has struck his funeral 
knell, 

The last fond pray’r that ling’red on his tongue. 

Sufferer, farewell! no mortal eye was near 

To see thee sink expiring in the wave, 

No ear was there thy groan of death to hear, 

No hand to mark thy undistinguish’d grave. 

Yet for thy sake along the winding shore, 

The poet’s harp shall raise its mournful strain, 

Thy matchless suff’rings plaintive shall deplore, 

And shield thy fate from dark oblivion’s reign. 
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LINES ON AN ARTIFICIAL ROSE. 


The fair I love, ’'d have her be, 

Sweet rose, in all things like to thee ; 
Save that from each thy blended dyes, 
No fragrance breathes, or odours rise. 
The leaves which thy smooth breast adorn 
Conceal no rude envenom’d thorn ; 

Thou at cool morn or sultry noon, 
’*Midst Winter’s blasts, and burning June, 
Dost still, oh ever blushing rose ! 

Thy vivid changeless tints disclose, 

So may no baleful passions move, 

The guiltless breast of her I love; 

So may I her unfading clfarms 

Clasp in these ever youthful arms ; 

And raptures which I feel to day, 

Defy e’en time to take away. 





The Publication Office of this Work is re- 
moved to No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Chesnut 








Street, will meet with immediate attentis 

















